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Satire should iike a polish’d razor keen, 
Wound with a touch that’s scarcely felt or seen. —Lap¥ MONTAGUE. 
Political Pasauinades and Political Caricatures are parts (though humble ones,) of Political History. Thev supply information as to the person and 
habits often as to the motives and objects of public men, which cannot be found elsewhere."—CROKER’S New Wuic Guipe. 
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national foes, and has battled, almost hand to hand, with the lead- 
ers of Toryism. There has been no trickery about his proceedings, 
and even if personal aggrandisement were his object, (which it is 
not) his ambitious views are a blessing to his country, as much as 
those of other men are often a curse. If the great services he does 
to his own country, and to our country, were in reality the effect of 
ambition, the end sanctifies the means; and though he aimed even 
at the empire of Ireland, the good he is doing for his path towards 
that point, would excuse, if it would not justify, his ultimate project. 
But men of all parties are found to cry out against and traduce him. 
Even the apostate Burdett gave a nasty kick at him, as the coster- 
mongers call an assault of a donkey upon a man whose back is 
turned. Burdett, who is the object of universal contempt, who can- 
not call even one elector his friend,—Burdett has chosen to enact 
the part of the ass to the dion of O'Connell. But enough of Bur- 
dett—* The evil that men do lives after them;’’ and he is conse- 
quently pretty certain of a good share of a particular kind of immor- 
tality. He is politically, if not physically, dead; and the political 
evil that survives what may be called his political life, seems to jus- 
3 / tify Shakespeare in the sentiment we have just quoted. But O’Con- 
nell is the true champion of our liberties; and the real party in the 
cay Seat ere. Ee a ee much-talked-of collision. The caricature that adorns our page is a 
he ce vee Cee ee ee ee tribute to his exertions in our behalf, which our artist has cheerfully 
le Lords and Commons, or, more properly speaking, between the conceived, and which we as cheerfully second. Jt represents him 
veers and the people. The Commons have, we are ready to admit, | in actual collision, hand to hand with the hero of Waterloo, who 
acted with more firmness than we had given them credit for, since battles with the destructive sword of the self-stvled Conservatives, 
a professed Reform House of Commons has very often been the | .h:16 O'Connell is pictured manfully wielding the fine old club of 
oe vii 7 oe the cause a oe ae - — | public opinion, with which he lays about him both right and left, 
tate —e eee a 2 — Lo : Perea nae | like the arms of a windmill, or the seats of a roundabout. There is 
of the Lo : ; *. rr ; 5 ° oe pope Te an @ resor™ | evidently purpose in his blows, and his courageous bearing is alto~ 
for te ‘fun pi omy pet Lek ° oes — ee gether undaunted by the number of his adversaries. The devil, be- 
hue bia - snose fe i use Tenmnas are yas : ' eens @ | tween whom and Wellington our artist has facetiously, but with an 
of « We si = the ee of oe 3 ' i “a me “FY | historical truth, made a strong family resemblance,—the devil, we 
a Shall have a collision!” from those who, IF such a thing | repeat, is most actively employed in backing Wellington, and lead- 
les) he occur would skulk into the rear,—amid this, and a great / i... nis aid with the forked and venomous weapons of slander and 
“eal besides of the truest twaddle, he has grappled boldly with the . 
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malice. His Satanic Majesty has likewise taken into the parental 
embrace of his swingeing tai] a venerable parson, who is thus 
shielded from immediate harm, for we all know it is the work of the 
devil that alone assists the parsons to continue their present game 
of plunder and hypocrisy with impunity. Cumberland is exhibited, 
where he always should be, at the very lowest point, wading in 
Christian blood, and seeking with his favourite weapon, the razor, 
employment for his sanguinary propensities. The blood that is 
flowing is that of Christians; and indeed how many have been 
murdered and destroyed on account of this very system, which has 
for one of its results the CoLiision that has been so long and so 
often spoken of. In the picture our artist has not been able to 
introduce O'Connell's backers. They are indeed too numerous, 
for cowards as the majority are, yet there are millions who, if their 
champion should fall into real danger by his efforts in their behalf, 
would yet rally from their apathy, and make his enemies not only 
lick the dust, but return to it, as component parts of it. 


A 





INTERPRETER, 





The Bribery Bill 

This mucherequired Bill has been the subject of debate in the House of 
Commons ; and though its principle is good, yet, as nothing done by Par- 
liament can be entirely laudable, some of the details of it are of course 
ridiculous. Some of the prohibitions are rather too circumscriptive.— 
Among other things, is a clause that no candidate may provide a convey.-. 
ance for avoter. This is too bad. A ride in a cab, where one runs the 
risk of breaking one’s neck, can scarcely be considered a bribe. If voters 
were little boys, instead of men of business, there might be something 
partaking of the character of a bribe, in holding out a prospect of a ride. 
Even the changing hands of a lollipop might, in such a case, be regarded 
as bribery. There was an attempt made in committee to illegalise the 
providing refreshments for voters at an election. The propositien wag 
most properly nezatived ; for when poor devils are forced to listen to elec- 
tioneering speeches, it would be precious hard if they were not suffered 
to take some refreshment to bear up against the frightful fatigue of listen- 
ing to the candidates. After a heavy dry speech, a little heavy wet is al- 
most an indispensible article; and where there is so much particularizing 
of coats, and mixture of principles, 4alf-and-half is not inappropriate. 


Altogether, the discussion on the subject was twaddling in the extreme; | 


and members on both sides, by their trimming and clipping propositions, 
appeared to shew a conviction that they were all legislating against, in 
some degree, their own practices. 


Alarming Blasphemy 


Though we are stern upholders of the principles and practice of true 
Christianity, yet no one can justly charge us with belonging to the severer 
and more rigid disciplinarians of religion; but still, though we are advo- 
cates for harmless latitude, as far as may be consistent with due decorum, 
we cannot—we must not—we will not sit quietly upon oar ottoman, and 
allow the most heart-rending blasphemy to be indulged in by the public 
journalists. These remarks have not been written without a pious flood of 
ex piatory tears, shed in the truest spirit of humility, in the religious hope 
that our mental sufferings (which are acute upon the subject) may be 
some atonement for the enormous offence committed by (horresci:nus re- 
ferentes) our brother editors. The blasphemy to which we would call 
public attention is contained in the report of a rowing-match among the 
Oxford University students. The report states, that the boats are some of 
them called Christ’s Church, Corpus Christi, Baliol, Brazen Nose, Jesus, 
and S¢, John’s, The very names are horrid and blasphemous enough, but 
the details of the race has caused our religious blood to stand still in our 
holy veins, and indeed it is altogether by far too much for us. It states 


that, in the race, Jesus ran foul of Christ’s Church, and St. John’s Brazen | 
O Procul este pro- | 


Nose and Baliol ran smae< astern of Corpus Christi. 
fani! Wedid not know that the nose of Saint John was such a Brazen 
Nose as the reporters have given him, We are shocked even unto shiver- 


ing, and we are sad even unto blubbering. 


STRANGE ANIMALS. 








We understand that the proprietor of the Surrey Zoological Gardens 
goes to a great expense i sending agents to all parts of the world, for the 
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country strange animals of every descrip. 
tion ; and others, which, being nondescripts, are of course not of any de. 


| purpose of shipping off to this 


scription. We are sorry that a spirited individual should, from ignorance, 
be induced to g0 to more expense than is necessary, for the purpose of 
| introducing anitmals into this country. We could point out to him many 
specimens that Would very much add to the uniqueness of the affair, jf 
they could only be persuaded to join the collection. For example, if he 
could only get the Duke of Cumberland to listen to terms, he might 
boast of having procured the adhesion of one of the most magnificen 
beasts in this or any other country. Then, too, among their Holinesse, 
the Bishops, many specimens might be met with of ‘a new invented spe- 
cies of animal,’ as the penny showman would say; namely, an animal 
half sheep and half wolf. These creatures can put on all the sheepish. 
ness of the lamb, and, at the same time, display all the voracity of the 
woif. In one word, the proprietor of the Surrey Zoological Gardens 
need not go very far from home to meet with prodigies of the brute 
species, 
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THE KING AGAIN 


His Majesty has dispatched the following letter to the Superintendent 


of the Thames Police:— 
‘“ Sir, 


__———_ = 


“I perceive, by reference to the public prints, that a Parlia- 
mentary Committee is at this moment sitting upon the port of London. 
Now, sir, putting out of the question the unpleasantness of the seat, and 
the inconvenience of those who sit there—putting, 1 say, all this slap. 
bang out of the question, I cannot but think, that so long as anybody is 
sitting upon the port of London, great obstructions must arise to the ves. 
sels that are coming into the port. I am much surprised at the dereliction 
of your duty in suffering such a d—d nuisance, and I have only to add, 
that if you suffer Members of Parliament or any one else to sit on the 
port, you will be discharged from your situation. 

‘| have the pleasure to remain, 
** My dear rascal, 
‘¢ Your sovereign, 
‘*WiLLiaM ltex.”’ 


Eee 
————— 


We can only say, by way of observation upon this letter, that we are 
extremely glad to find, from recent letters of this kind, that the King 
seems resolved to attend to business himself, which, as we all know, is the 
only way to get it done properly. 


CITY WIT. 





Some of the reforming citizens were about to petition for the totai ex- 
tinction of every Irish bishoprick, but they have since thought it the 
shortest way to try and get rid of the Irish sea (see), which must at once 
put an end to the bishopricks. For this purpose, a large party of charity- 
boys have been sent off to the Irish coast to begin the good work of retorm, 
by swallowing as much as possible of the briny element. The City au- 
thorities have recommended that when the tide is down, as there will o! 
course be Jess water, the boys should make a long pull, and a strong pull. 
anda pull altogether; so that they may perhaps succeed in swilling it ali 
down before the tide comes up again. This we should be inclined to call 


a very tidy draught. 


STRANGE SOCIETY. 


| The papers are all talking of a most extraordinary feat undertaken by 
/a gentleman, named Robinson, who has backed himself to row t 
Gravesend and back in eight hours. Considering that this gentleman !s 
tied to time, we hope the ¢ééde will serve; for it is, in vulgar phraseo- 
logy, a very tide-y task that he has set himself. We should imagine l! 
might be beneficial to him if he were to get the assistance of that beast, 
' Byers, the informer, in going up the river; for all the stage-coachmed 
and omnibus drivers know Byers is a devil of a fellow for pulling up 4 
a precious rate. Besides, if he cannot boast the possession of a s ull, 
he at least knows how to overame (over oar) those who may have incur 
red a fine inadvertently. The King, upon hearing that the wager [ae 
created much conversation in aquatic circles, expressed the most vehe 
ment surprise; ‘ for,’ said he, ‘ aquatic circles, or circles of water, are 10 
thing more than little whirlpools: How any conversation can be carries 
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yn there, God knows—I don’t. The man who has thus spoken of aqua- 
tic circles, or whirlpools, must himself be little better than an-eddy (a 
Neddy)’” This is an edifying remark, at all events. 


SSS 





CITYANA. 


Hobler sent down to the water edge on Wednesday to know the state 
of the tide. The watermen sent up word to him that he had better not 
venture in a boat, as there was a very powerful spring tide. Hobler sent 
down word that it was a he—that there could be no spring tide on the 
15thof June, when, if there were any tide at all, it must be a summer. 
tide, and that he had navigated as far as Vauxhall safely even later than 
the spring tide, for he had laid out sixpence with Godfrey and Serle as 
late as Whitsuntide. 


Lord Winchester, thinking to pay a compliment to the Duke of Sus- 
sex, was looking in the Z'imes to see if he could find something neat and 
cheap to send to his Royal Highness, as a Midsummer gift. Among other 
things, he found that there would be Aigh water at London Bridge at half- 
past il, pm. ‘By Goles!’ he cried, ‘here’s a present; I know the 
Duke has bad High-sigAt,—so take this blacking-bottle, and run to Lon- 
don Bridge, for it will be High water (Eye-water) there at half-past 11. 
fam sure the Duke will be delighted with the present.’ The Duke of 
Sussex accepted the present, and graciously returned an elementary 
spelling-book, as an acknowledgment of his being sensible of the Alder- 
man’s Intentions. 


The City authorities, upon hearing of the peculiar taste of the premier, 
and wishing to pay him a very pretty compliment, have resolved on pre- 
senting his Lordship with the freedom of Norton-Falgate. His Lordship’s 
freedom of Norton (not Falgate) is likely to become a very expensive 
privilege. 

Sir Claudius Hunter heard incidentally, in conversation, that the river 
just now presented a very splendid spectacle to any one who liked to take 
the trouble of going to enjoy it. Sir C. remarked that he was glad of it, 
and that, as his eye-sight was so bad as to make him require spectacles, he 
should certainly take advantage of the brilliant spectacles now upon the 
river. Qn arriving there, the Thames police ducked him for his stu- 
pidity. 


EREVITIES. 





The Real Plague 


There have been rumours that the plague had made its appearance in 
the establishment of a large linen-draper in Tottenham Court Road.— 
There is no further truth in the matter than this :—One of the Tory Peers 
was seen to enter the shop ro make a small purchase; inasmuch as_ the 
Tory Peers are the plague of the nation, there was some truth in the 
saying, that the plague had appeared in the shop of the linen-draper. 


Rather Mal-apropos 


_ In the report of the Hampton Races, the Herald editor, after remark 
ing that the company was respectable, says, among those present were the 
Duke of Beaufort, &c. When we remember the milling propensities of 
the late Marquis of Worcester, his name sounds somewhat strange as an 
illustration of respectable company. | 


Odd Fish 


A discussion arose in the House of Commons last week, on the subject 
of oysters, and the protection afforded to them from May until August. 
lf oysters are to be made the subject of legislation, they ought at least to 
be allowed a representative in the House of Commons. Sir Andrew Ag- 
new being decidedly an odd fish, is perhaps the best person that they 
could have to represent them just now. If an oyster were to be returned 
\ propria persona, his opening speech would be looked for with interest 
by all classes. 
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THEATRICALS. 








Drury » has had a few | : 
one sane has nes a few good houses on the nights of Malhibran’s 
y ance in the ‘ Maid of Artois,’ but on the off nights the business 


} 
| himself, when he was very properly hissed for his audacity. 
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bas been of the shyest order. Bunn, not content with the impudent 
roguery of taking 2001. out of Paumier’s pocket on the pretence that he 
would be permitted to act ‘Richard the Third,’ has subjected Drury 
Lane to another swindling concern, under the name of a complimentary 
benefit to one George Jones, who cails himself an American Tragedian. 
This Mr. George Junes played a few nights at the Victoria Theatre, and 
the house has been shut up ever since, which is a somewhat speaking 
| Criticism on the value of his abilities. He would not have been heard of 
| since then, but that he intruded his services upon the Jews who were 
going to take a benefit at Covent Garden, and as the Jews depeuded on 
their own connection, and as they would have had a full house, if they 
had put up a farce even by Haynes Bayly, or some other of the lght- 











fingered gentry of dramatic literature, they allowed this Jones to exhibit 
In addition 
to this, the dirty Jews like to get every thing as cheap as dirt, which is 
with them cheap enough, and as Jones came for ‘ nothink at all ma dear, 
why they took him at his own value, which for once in a way happened 
to be self-estimate. But the quackery of the complimentary benefit was a 
failure, and there was an end of et. Every body knew that it was a piece 
of humbug, and every body staid away from it. Very few had ever 
| heard of this George Jones, and those who had saw nothing in bin 
to admire. The idea of some friends of literature and the drama 
giving him a benefit is too good. We should as soon expect to hear 
'of Bunn’s taking a benefit patronised by the friends of honesty. The 
| house was as it ought to have been—quite empty. The ‘ Maid ot 
Artois’ draws as it ought to draw. The favourite song in it is the 
‘Light of other days,’ which happens to be just the song that ought 
notto be It is a gross plagiarism, partly of ‘ When time has beretr 
thee,’ and contains moreover many passages of most common occur- 
| rences in Italan operas. Notwithstanding this, there is an immense 
| quantity of really good music in the opera, and itis a grand triumph 
of the art in this country. The poetry by Bunn is of the most melancholy 
order. It iscommon-place in the very highest,or rather in the very 
| lowest degree. There is a vein of the poorest twaddle runs throughout, 
| and if one poetical thought happens to occur, it is immediately remem- 
| bered to be a transfer from some one else’s writing. Malibran, however, 
| gives a depth and intensity of expression to the trash, which one would 
| scarcely believe such rubbish could admit of. 


The season of Covent Garden is near to its end, It has been remark- 
able for fseveral things. The riff-raffishness of management, the ex- 
treme poverty of the company, and the general inefficiency of new pieces. 
Fitzball has been almost the only scribe that has been employed. The 
ball-headed, cigar smoking, and moustachioed so: disant Captain Addi- 
son, wrote two pieces, or rather spoilt two French pieces, both of. which 
were most properly damned as soon as presented. An audience that 
would receive the trash of Addison’s must be indeed sunk low in the in- 
tellectual scale; but, nevertheless, though they were above the rubbish 
of this person, they have been generally of the most contemptible 
' degree. ‘Ion’ has proved quite a trump card, and Macready’s acting 
has been of the utmost service to the establishment, but with this one 
exception, we have had nothing to commend in the whole season’s 
management. Sheridan Knowles took a benefit at the latter end of last 
week, It was a good one—and we were glad of it, though Knowles is 
a shocking bad actor, and is going the very way to become a worse—if 
| possible, A few aights since he floored one of his fellow avtors in 
‘William Tell,’ and bullied the audience for noticing his impropriety. 
‘ It was only an accident,’ he said, and indeed when Elliston used ty» 
| fall down dead drunk upon the stage, it was only an accident. Such 
| accidents ought to be coupled as they are in the newspapers, with 
| offences, and the imperious tone of Knowles to the audience, instead 
| of being regarded as honest and simple, ought rather to be checked as 
| vulgar and impertinent. No one can be more ready than ourselves to 
| acknowledge the merit of some of Knowles’s plays, but it is only 
mercy in us, or the public either, to tolerate his acting. When, there- 
fore,he adds to his incapacity the insult of sometimes appearing in a 
State that would degrade a scene-shifter, it is time to throw aside the 


Su 





| lenity his talents, as a writer, may have procured for him—and treat him 
| as we would any other bad actor who adds contempt tor the public to 
flagrant inefficiency. 


It is much to be lamented that a man of talent 
should not be a gentleman. Men of read talent almost invariably are ; 
but Knowles is an exception. We know that pretenders to talent 
are always vulgar—either brutishly vulgar, or mincingly vulgar. Buon 
and Westmacott are examples of the firstclass. Haynes Bayly, Dupree, 
Addison, Tom Cooke, and the shabby genteels of the Garrick, are ex- 
amples of the second class. These fellows are all qu cks, and very 


| vulgar quacks, and with one or two exceptions, are in the ridiculous 
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position of unsuccessful quacks, but it is lamentable that Knowles 
should degrade himself. ie possesses so much honesty of feeling, 
simplicity of purpose, and goodness of heart, that he must give us 
credit for meaning well to him, and for wishing, if possible, to make 
a gentleman of him. 


A piece called the ‘ Ransom,’ was produced on Thursday, at the Hay- 
market. It was, with the exception of the part allotted to Miss Ellen 
Tree, shamefully acted. The Haymarket company is a poor one on 
the whole, though Strickland, and one or two more, have talent. By 
the bye, is Morris mad, to let that stick Webster act Sir Peter 
Teazie, when Suickland is in the company? These old fools of 
managers ought to leave their affairs to younger and wiser heads. 


Braham has engaged Harley for three years. Harley is a laughable 
actor, but avery bad ore. He never draws except at his benefit, and 
then it is because he draws all his friends’ wires away from their door-bells 
in leaving his bills at their houses. If Braham had consulted Morris, 
he (Morris,) would have told him that Harley never drew him a 
shilling Bunn, if he bad spoken the truth, (for once,) would have 
said thesame. Vestris, who knows how to manage a theatre, would 
not have Harley at a gift. He is very well to fill up; but a 
theatre like Braham’s must depend on one or two great attractions, 
and not expensive and unprofitable actors. Harley is both of these— 
expensive, and unprofitable. Nobody goes to see him, though few 
retrain from laughing at him whenthey do see him. As a proof that he 
don’t draw, he is at this moment playing to empty benches at Liver- 
pook Morris Barnett, as he pertinaciously calls himself, though we 


don't see the great charm of the word Morris, is likewise playing with | 


Harley to empty benches at Liverpool. Monsieur Jacques is a clever 
performance ; but Barnett is far from being a good general actor. In 
Frenchmen he is admirable, in English characters he is invariably bad. 
In an establishment that can afford a man entirely for French parts, 
Barnett is worth having. In an establishment where all should be ex- 
pected to work in the team,he is a bad bargain. His Monsieur Jacques 
was deservedly a great hit; but so was Gattie’s Monsieur Morbleu, yet 


who would think of engaging Gattie? In saying this we do not wish | 


to depreciate what ability Mr. Barnett does possess, but we never knew 
him actan English part even respectably, though we shall be the first to 
congratulate him on a consummation so devoutly to be wished for. 


The Queen's Theatre has opened with an admirable French company, 
which must put a finishing stroke to Vertpre, Carmouche, and Company. | 
Laporte’s company at the Queen’s is worth twenty such trumpery troops | 


of vagabonds as are collected in the elegant theatre of St. James’s. It 
is to be regretted that they were ever sutiered to intrude themselves there, 
but we are happy to add, that the thing has been a complete failure. The 
Queen’s speculation bids fair to be very profitable. 


VauxnatLt.—The fine weather and the varied entertainments, we are 
glad to observe, are nightly attracting admiring crowds. We shall give a 
fuller notice of this delightful place in our next. 


—_—_-— — 











TO CORRESPONDENTS!) 





We have the pleasure to announce that our next number (without ad- 

ditional charge) will be 
A DOUBLE ONE! 

and such of our friends who may be desirous of advertising in our co- 
lumns, are requested to forward the same by Monday at latest, as none 
can be received after that period, the number we print rendering it neces- 
sarv to put the work to press on that evening. 

Mr. Otway, whose pamphlet on the present degraded state of the 
drama we noticed in a previous number, has, we perceive, called a public 
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HEUMATISM—His Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent has recently 
been granted to Mr. Coles for a Medicated Band, which positively 
cures Rheumatism, Lumbago, Cramp, &c. &c. The Band is worn near 
the part affected, and may be removed at pleasure. A great public func. 
tionary, connected with one of our London Hospitals, whose case, to use hj, 
expression, had baffled every medicine that was quack, and every medicing 
that was not quack, hassent Mr. Coles his written testimonial, which ma 
be seen at 8, Charing Cross ; wherein he admits that Mr. Coles’s Rheumatic 
Bands have completely subdued his disease, and he declared that there was 
not a man upon the face of the earth who had more reason to be grateful to 
another than he had to Mr. Coles. Mr. Boyle, secretary to the Duke of 
Northumberland, has likewise worn Coles’s Bands; and although his 
sufferings were severe and of long standing, the relief was almost instanta. 
neous, Lord Skelmersdale had acoachman suffering a martyrdom to this 
complaint, who declared (when he paid Mr. Coles,) ere he had worn the 
Rheumatic Bands five days, he was more free from pain than he bad been 
during the preceding five years. The Duchess of Sunderland’s gardener, 
Mr. John Soar, could not walk from West Hill, Surrey, to order the Rheu- 
matic Bands, but he was able to walk that distance, twelve miles, to pay 
for them, and back again; aud he begged Mr. Coles would let the world 


know that. 





‘¢ To Mr. Coles, 

‘« Sir,—Having been afflicted with Rheumatism thirty years, and severely 
so forfthe last nineteen months, two of which I was in St. George’ 
| Hospital, and I have since been confined to my bed six weeks together 
| under surgical treatment, during which time I was bled fourteen times, 
| besides blistered and cupped, and employing other remedies said to be 
| infallible for its eures ; qut all to no purpose, as I could scarcely rise from 
‘any chair or walk the lengthcf my rcom. Whilst in this state of suffering, 
a friend procured your Patent Rheumatic Band, and I can truly say that it 
has afforded me 4 hundred times greater relief during the five weeks that [ 
have worn it than all the other remedies put together, and Lam now able to 
resume my business, to the great astonishment of all that know me. 

‘* Harrow-on-the-Hill, ‘«] am, Sir your obedient servant, 

** April 25, 1835.” ‘* JOSEPH HOLDER FRESHWATER.” 


Mr. T. Frank, (grazier,) of Kibworth, Leicestersbire, in a letter, dated 
June 27, 1835, says, that he has been a great sufferer at times for many 
| years past, and severely so about a month since, when a friend procured him 
| Coles’s Patent Band, which relieved his sufferings in two days, and in legs 
than three weeks entirely removed the compiaiut, 
Benjamin Cole, footman to Sir Robert’ Peel, in a note, dated June 29, 
| 1835, says, that he suffered the most excruciating pain in his back and 
loins from Rheumatism for six weeks.and finding no relief from surgical 
| treatment, had recourse to Coles’s Rheumatic Band, which afforded him 
almost instantaneous relief, and in three weeks entirely removed the 
complaint. 

The Rey. Mr. Wilder, of Carlton Rectory, fnear Newmarket, in a_ note, 
date! October 23, 1835, says, that he has sutfered very severely from 
Sciatica for more than two years—that about three weeks since he obtained 
| one of Coles’s Medicated Bands, and the pain bas, during the short time he 
| has worn it, nearly, if not entirely, left him, He had tried many supposed 
| remedies without ;receiving any benefit—Read ‘Coles on Kheumatlsm,’ 
published at 3, Charing Cross, and sold by Sherwood and Co., aud Strange; 
also in French, by Galignani, 1S, Rue Vivieune, a Paris; and by M. dela 
Porte, Burlington Arcade, price One Penny. It will also be found in the 
‘ Dublin Directory,’ in the * London Directories,’ in the ‘ Royal Biue Book,’ 
| and in ‘Boyle's Court Guide,’ for 1836. 








| John Loftus, Esq., Chemist, Hull, in a letter, dated January 2%, | 


says :— 





| chused at your house, have performed a very extraordinary 
| aged female who has suffered greatly for many years. a, 
‘* You willsend to Barclay and Sons, Farringdon Street, for enclosure, ove 


cure upon al 


| for the ancle, for a gentleman who has suffered four years from the above 


' complaint. 


| [shall certainly feel itto be my duty to recommend the Rheumatic | 
Bands, asthe above case was one which any medical man would have pro | 


nounced hopeless.” 


| To persons afflicted with that dangerous and painful disease, Hernia, the 
| Trusses of Mr. Coles’s invention are the best, 3, Charing Cross, (Tru 


meeung, to petition the Legislatue to place the National Theatres under | Maker to his Majesty's forces ) Fromthe numerous testimonials borne to 


the control of Government. 


Wedo not admire the suggestion, as the | the excellence and simplicity of his Patent Truss by the first practitioners 


stage and press we hope to see entirely rid of any sort of censorship, save | in Surgery, including many cases of actual! cure ‘published in ‘Coles’ 


that of the public. 
No communication will be inserted in F1Ganro unless properly avthen- 


ticated. 
The rubbish of J.H. will be found at the post-office, to which esta- 


biishment all unpaid communications ave invariably returned. 


_ 





Printed and Published (forthe Proprietor) by 





| dozen: 


Gazette,’ it is gratifying to learn that the victims of this distressing malay 


| are thus rescued from their sufferings. 


*.* Read the case of William Cobbett, Esq., M. P. in ‘ Boyle’s Cour 


| Guide,’ * Coles’s Gazette,’ on Rupture; Published and sold by Sherwo0 


“ach oue penny, or sixpence pe 
published also in French ‘as above. 


and Co. and Wm. Strange, London. 


W. STRANGE, 21 ,PATERNOSTER ROW. 





| ‘7 think it right to inform you that the Rheumatic Bands which I pur- | 





ee SO TRE, Som sag = : 


eS ERY RUPEES ome 





